CHAPTER XXXV
ALEXANDER II
Europe, America, and Asia
THE TREATY OF PARIS
A quarter of a century of Russian foreign policy is epitomized by the Congress of Paris (1856) and the Congress of Berlin (1878), the two great international events at the beginning and at the end of Alexander IFs reign. Although both congresses, and the treaties they framed, dealt primarily with the perennial eastern question, their deliberations and decisions reflected with considerable accuracy the alignment of Powers and the broad trends of European politics. The liquidation of the Crimean War was the most urgent task inherited by Alexander II from his predecessor. As has already been stated, the fall of Sevastopol in September, 1855, did not terminate hostilities, the coup de grace being administered to Russia three months later by Austria, her partner in the Holy Alliance.1 The two imperial councils, which under the chairmanship of Alexander discussed the Austrian ultimatum, agreed with but one dissenting voice that Russia could not continue the war with any diance of success. It was rightly believed that the rejection of the Austrian demands would merely prolong the agony and bring even more exacting terms from the allies. Kiselev, arguing in favor of immediate peace negotiations, stressed the state of unrest in Russian borderlands: pro-Swedish sympathies in Finland; profound discontent in the southwestern provinces annexed from Poland; and the eagerness of the Poles to rise as one man against the Russian rule the moment an opportunity presented itself. Prospects of a tolerable peace were enhanced by dissensions among the allies. As is usually the case, the members of the coalition, after having
i See p. 871.
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